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MR.  CHANDLER'S  ADDRESS 


Mr.  President,  Citizens  of  Concord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  gave  me  pleasure  to  accept  Governor  Rollins'  invitation  to 
speak  to  you  during  Old  Home  Week  because  it  brought  to  me  an 
opportunity  to  thank  him  for  the  great  value  of  his  services  to  the 
state  while  he  was  its  chief  executive..  His  culture  and  intelligence, 
his  courtesy  of  manner  and  the  charm  of  his  presence,  were  recog- 
nized by  all  whom  he  met ;  and  thus  equipped  he  sought  in  every 
possible  way  to  help  the  commonwealth  which  had  honored  him. 

His  labors  for  Forestry  and  Good  Roads  will  long  be  recalled  with 
praise,  and  his  institution  of  Old  Home  Week  will  always  be  grate- 
fully remembered.     From  our  earliest  days  Thanksgiving  holiday  Governor 
had  been  generally  observed  as  the  reunion  time  for  those  sons  and  RoIIWs 
daughters  who  had  left  New  Hampshire  to  seek  broader  fields  of  j^^*0*0*  k 
life,  and  who  on  that  day  with  their  children  and  grandchildren 
came  back  to  feast  and  rejoice  with  the  old  folks  at  home.    In  the 
course  of  time,  as  the  modem  facilities  for  travel  were  extended  into 
regions  which  were  becoming  more  and  more  renowned  as  health 
resorts,  these  New  Hampshire  people,  with  thousands  of  strangers, 
swarmed  into  the  state  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year  to  get  rest 
from  fatigue  and  recovery  from  sickness. 

Induced  by  these  visitations  there  happened  many  family  and 
social  reunions ;  many  gatherings  of  many  people  by  our  seaside 
and  our  lakesides,  in  our  fields  and  forests,  through  our  valleys  and 
upon  our  mountains,  when  thousands  of  the  children  of  New  Hamp- 
shire came  here  in  the  mild  days  of  summer  while  only  hundreds 
came  for  the  Thanksgiving  days  in  bleak  November. 

By  Governor  Rollins  was  conceived  the  plan  of  making  these 
summer  sojournings  occasions  of  town  and  city  celebrations,  at  which 
not  only  should  friends  meet  and  clasp  hands  in  joyous  intercourse, 
but  where  the  historic  incidents  connected  with  the  various  localities 
should  be  formally  recalled,  and  thereby  that  love  of  home,  of  farm, 
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of  village,  of  town,  of  city,  of  state,  and  of  nation  be  developed  and 
stimulated  into  the  highest  forms  of  personal  virtue,  civic  pride,  and 
national  patriotism. 

To  others  than  Governor  Rollins  the  thought  of  instituting  the 
Old  Home  Week  custom  may  have  occurred.  But  he  alone  trans- 
lated thought  into  action,  and  started,  organized,  and  made  perma- 
nent in  New  Hampshire  a  series  of  annual  holidays  likely  to  last  as 
long  and  be  as  lovingly  observed  as  our  Thanksgiving  days.  Other 
states  are  following  our  example,  and  in  the  far  future  the  celebra- 
tion of  Old  Home  Week  will  stand,  I  believe,  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  and  helpful  of  the  many  wise  customs  of  the  people  of 
the  old  Granite  state. 
Tribute  to  the  It  is  a  still  greater  privilege  on  this  occasion  to  be  able  most 
new  historians  of  appropriately  to  praise  the  new  historians  of  Concord.  In  all  sin- 
Concord  cerity  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  known  an  important  piece  ot 
literary  and  historical  work  which  was  better  done  than  "  The  His- 
tory of  Concord,  Xew  Hampshire,  from  the  original  grant  in  1725  to 
the  opening  of  the  20th  century."  I  know  I  shall  be  .  pardoned  at 
this  time  if  I  enlarge  upon  their  respective  merits  in  connection  with 
the  unsurpassable  work  which  they  have  produced.  The  principal 
historians  are  thirteen  in  number.  One  only  is  a  woman,  Miss 
Frances  M.  Abbott.  Her  father,  John  Abbott,  was  for  six  years 
mayor  of  Concord.  "Honest  John  Abbott"  was  the  name  the 
voters  spoke  when  giving  him  their  ballots.  In  1857  and  1858  as 
'  city  solicitor  of  Concord  I  became  intimate  with  the  mayor,  and 
found  him  to  possess  not  only  integrity,  but  common  sense  complete, 
good  judgment  unfailing,  and  a  temper  well  controlled  amid  the  per- 
Miss  Frances  Mi  plexities  of  municipal  service.  Miss  Abbott  inherited  strong  traits 
Abbott  and  by  persistent  culture  has  attained  to  literary  eminence  not  insig- 
nificant. Her  part  in  the  new  history  of  Concord  is  the  article  on 
"Domestic  Customs  and  Social  Life"  (chapter  29).  She  writes 
charmingly  and  attractively  of  the  homes  of  Concord,  the  primitive 
methods  of  living  in  early  days,  the  new  modes  of  modern  times, 
the  prominent  men  and  women  in  society.  The  word-picture  drawn 
by  her  is  vivid  and  perfect. 

Miss  Abbott,  in  the  Granite,  3Ioiit1ily  for  January,  1904,  has  given 
a  concise  but  complete  narrative  of  the  inception,  preparation,  and 
completion  of  the  new  history  of  Concord — which  is  only  eleven 
pages  in  length  and  is  so  admirably  expressed  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  I  were  to  read  it  in  full  to-day  rather  than  travel  over 
the  same  field  with  words  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Amos  Hadley  was  the  first  of  the  six  citizens  named  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  Concord  of  January  11,  1890  (passed  while 
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Mr.  Henry  Robinson  was  mayor,  and  earnestly  promoted  by  him 
while  mayor  and  afterwards),  for  the  creation  of  the  City  History 
commission,  and  in  the 'act  of  incorporation  of  the  commission  which 
passed  the  state  legislature  on  March  24,  1903 ;  and  to  Mr.  Hadley 
was  assigned  the  most  honorable  and  most  laborious  work  of  the 
commission,  the  "  General  Narrative."  This  comprises  sixteen  chap- 
ters with  547  pages.  It  begins  with  the  original  occupation  of  the 
Merrimack  valley,  the  grant  of  Penacook  plantation,  the  transition  to  Mf  An 
the  township  of  Rumford,  and  the  organization  of  Concord,  and  it  Hadley 
passes  on  through  the  Revolution,  the  events  growing  out  of  the 
Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  location  of  the  capital  at  Concord, 
the  general  progress  and  the  various  political  events  preceding  the 
adoption  of  the  city  charter  in  1853,  the  advance  of  the  city  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  events  following  the  war,  and  it  specially 
gives  attention  to  the  closing  decades  from  1880  to  1900.  No  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Hadley's  work  appears  to  have  been  carelessly  written. 
It  is  full  and  precise  and  graphic  in  narrative  and  description,  and 
Concord  will  always  owe  to  Mr.  Hadley  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
most  faithful  service  and  his  most  satisfactory  accomplishment. 

In  a  most  felicitous  termination  Mr.  Hadley  attaches  great  impor- 
tance in  the  "History  of  Concord"  to  the  period  between  1880  and 
1900.    He  says  '{p.  604)  : 

To  it  the  advantages  of  earlier  periods  fell  as  a  valuable  legacy 
to  be  wisely  improved ;  and  Concord  has  not  failed  to  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  in  adopting  new 
devices  promotive  of  the  public  and  private  welfare.  Improvement 
in  old  ways  of  doing,  and  the  introduction  of  new  and  better  ones 
have  always  been  in  order.  The  postal  system  and  the  several  muni- 
cipal departments— water,  fire,  sewerage,  health,  police,  and  highway 
— have  all  been  bettered.  The  appliance  of  electricity  to  telephonic, 
to  lighting,  to  heating,  and  to  motor  purposes  has  become  an  essen- 
tial matter-of-course.  The  means  of  social,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  culture  have  been  improved  and  multiplied.  Fraternal  and 
benevolent  effort  has  *  opened  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  sick,  the 
aged  and  the  friendless.  As  population  and  resources  have  increased, 
the  former  has  extended  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  within  the 
territory  of  Concord,  greatly  enlarging  the  area  of  comfortable — not 
infrequently  elegant — habitation.  Such  are  some  of  the  conspicuous 
features  of  the  city's  progress  during  the  two  decades  under 
consideration. 

At  tiie  end  of  so  important  and  propitious  a  period,  this  sketch 
of  historic  evolution  for  six  generations  comes  to  its  close,  and 
fastens  its  threads  of  continuous  narrative  at  the  opening  portals  of 
the  twentieth  century :  while,  through  these  portals,  come  gleams 
from  the  smiling  face  of  a  kindly  Providence  to  promise  a  bright 
future  for  Concord. 
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Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Walker 


Mr.  Henry 
McForlond 


Mr.  Joseph  B.  Walker  naturally  was  the  most  competent  of  all 
the  new  historians  of  Concord  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the 
•work  he  was  willing  to  undertake,  because  he  had  lived  the  longest 
amid  the  physical  features  of  Concord  and  had  seen  more  than  any 
of  the  others  of  its  physical  development.  Its  ponds,  brooks,  and 
noble  river,  its  forests  and  its  intervales ;  its  streets,  shade  trees,  and 
buildings  of  all  classes  had  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  earliest 
conscious  moments,  and  it  was  a  labor  of  love  for  him  to  describe 
them  all  with  partial  eyes.  A  farmer  and  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
business  and  a  literary  man,  a  lawyer  and  a  lecturer,  a  thinker  and 
a  writer,  Mr.  Walker's  varied  attainments  have  given  him  high  rank 
as  a  distinguished  citizen  of  his  town  and  state.  Familiar  with  town 
and  city  and  state  affairs ;  with  the  public  schools  and  with  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  taxation,  Mr.  Walker  should  have  been  one 
of  the  governors  of  Xew  Hampshire,  and  would  have  doubtless  been 
so  honored  if  he  had  not  persistently  preferred  private  life  as  a  tiller 
of  the  soil,  a  manager  of  estates,  and  an  unostentatious  laborer  in 
charitable  enterprises.  In  culture  and  the  gift  of  speech  he  has 
been  rarely  equalled  by  any  of  the  sons  of  Concord.  His  quiet  life 
has  tended  to  length  of  days  which  I  fervently  hope  may  continue 
to  be  long  in  the  land ;  and  to  him  as  the  veteran  of  the  historians, 
a  cultured  and  courteous  American  gentleman,  I  wish  to  pay  the 
warmest  tribute  that  can  come  from  a  lifelong  friend.  Those  impor- 
tant eleemosynary  institutions,  our  state  prison,  our  insane  asylum, 
and  our  Rolfe  and  Rumford  asylum,  are  described  by  him  and  owe 
to  him  a  great  obligation  for  his  lifelong  and  gratuitous  services  in 
making  them  model  public  institutions. 

Mr.  Henry -McFarland  has  written  of  canals,  stages,  taverns,  and 
our  railroads.  Who  else  could  have  done  this  so  finely  ?  A  keen 
observer  from  boyhood,  he,  like  Mr.  Walker,  has  allowed  to  escape 
from  his  observation  and  recollection  nothing  visible  in  the  outward 
forms  of  Concord  life.  He  was  always  a  careful  and  persistent  stu- 
dent, a  patient  thinker,  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  joyous  and  genial 
companion.  From  his  noble  father  he  doubtless  inherited  that  sense 
of  humor  which  has  done  so  much  to  make  him  a  delight  to  others 
and  happy  and  contented  in  his  own  mind.  In  addition  to  reading 
his  contribution  to  the  history  of  Concord,  everyone  who  loves  this, 
our  home,  should  give  himself  to  the  en  joyment  of  Major  McFarland's 
"  Book  of  Recollections,"  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  as  the  first  and  only  autobiography 
which  I  had  ever  read  which  was  absolutely  destitute  of  egotism.* 

*  This  may,  however,  be  also  said  of  Asa  MeFarland's  "Outline  of  Biogra- 
phy and  Recollection,"  presented  as  a  Christinas  pfift  to  his  friends  December 
25,  1880,  which  can  be  read  with  an  interest  equal  to  that  attaching  to  the  son's 
narrative. 
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Mr.  John  C.  Ordway  has  given  a  clear  and  instructive  account  of 
our  schools,  public  and  private,  and  has  specially  described  two  insti- 
tutions of  "learning  which  did  not  remain  in  existence;  one,  the 
Concord  Literary  Institution,  established  in  1835  on  Sand  Hill  with 
bright  prospects,  but  which  languished  and  died  in  1844,  and  the 
other,  the  Methodist  Biblical  Institute,  which  used  the  Old  North  Mr.  John  C 
church  from  1847  to  1868  and  then  was  moved  to  a  field  of  greater  Ordway 
opportunity  and  usefulness  in  Boston.  - 

Mr.  Ordway  was  educated,  I  think,  only  in  the  schools  of  Concord 
— from  earliest  boyhood  was  quick  and  astute  and  showed  the  traits 
which  made  him  in  fields  of  labor  outside  Concord  so  successful  as 
to  enable  him  to  come  back  to  his  birthplace  to  enjoy  a  happy  life, 
restful  yet  given  in  great  measure  to  the  service  of  the  community 
he  has  loved  with  zeal  and  fervor. 

Senator  Gallinger  pays  the  debt  which  every  man  owes  to  his  own 
profession  by  writing  of  the  physicians  of  Concord.  The  Senator  is 
comparatively  a  new-comer  among  us.  A  grown  man  who  came 
here  during  the  Civil  War  is  not  even  forty-two  years  later  accepted 
as  quite  like  a  native.  Moses  Humphrey  and  John  and  Benjamin  A.  senotor 
Kimball  were  once  new-comers,  and  were  put  on  a  reasonable  proba-  Gallinger 
tion  before  admission  to  the  highest  seats  of  power  and  influence. 
Dr.  Gallinger  soon  moved  towards  the  front  ranks.  Mentally  alert, 
painstaking  and  industrious  in  the  highest  degree,  a  ready  thinker, 
a  fluent  writer,  a  natural  orator,  he  has  reached  the  highest  honors 
which  Concord  and  New  Hampshire  can  give  him. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Corning  has  written  concerning  what  many  will  think 
are  the  most  important  special  subjects  which  enter  into  the  history 
of  Concord:  The  City's  Material  Development  (c*.  17),  the  lawyers 
of  Concord  seen  at  "  The  Bench  and  Bar"'  (c:  27),  and  the  Political 
and  Public  Events  at  the  Capital  (c.  31).  The  citizens  of  Concord 
present  and  to  come  may  well  indulge  in  high  encomiums  of  Mayor 
Corning.  His  whole  life  has  been  spent  among  us  ;  he  was  educated 
in  our  schools,  and  has  always  mingled  freely  with  all  our  people.  Mayor  Corting 
Very  early  he  exhibited  literary  tendencies  which  developed  into  a 
style  clear  and  refined,  impressive  and  pleasing.  As  a  traveler  he 
has  seen  the  world  with  keen  eyes  and  a  cheerful  mind  ;  and  few 
sketches  by  wanderers  in  foreign  lands  should  be  more  attractive  to 
Americans  than  his  book  "  From  Aalesund  to  Tetuan." 
.  His  occasional  writings  are  becoming  numerous — relating  mostly 
to  his  native  city  and  state,  and  the  charm  of  his  delightful  style  per- 
vades them  all — especially  his  address  at  Concord's  semi-centennial 
celebration  on  August  21,  1903,  from  the  text  on  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  sun  dial  at  All  Souls'  college  at  Oxford  :  "  The  hours  pass 
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away  and  are  counted  against  us."  Towards  his  conclusion  he  says 
_  that  while  for  us  mortals  the  hours  pass  away  and  are  counted  against 
us,  not  so  with  Concord,  for  the  years  shall  be  counted  in  favor  of 
the  city  ;  and  he  sums  up  the  reasons  why  we  should  "  resolve  to  give 
the  full  measure  of  our  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Concord  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Summoning  before  us  the  years  that  have  gone 
have  we  not  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  cityhood?  Has  not  the 
i  past  been  worthy  of  our  approval  ?  Are  we  not  proud  to  be  counted 
in  the  citizenship  of  so  sweet  and  sane  a  city  as  Concord  ?  Are  we 
not  firm  in  the  faith  that  the  character  and  prosperity  of  our  Concord 
will  continue  to  the  full  hundredth  anniversary?  May  we  not  rejoice 
that  the  motto  on  the  city  seal,  '  Law,  Education,  Religion,'  never 
meant  more  than  it  means  now  ?" 

With  such  a  chief  executive  and  such  a  eulogist  Concord  may  well 
indulge  in  unrestrained  self-felicitation. 

Mr.  James  O.  Lvford,  almost  equally  with  Mr.  Hadley,  has  given 
Mr.  James  O.  the  best  of  his  powers  of  research  and  exposition  to  the  construction 
Lyford  0f  the  lasting  memorial  which  the  two  volumes  of  the  new  history 

constitute  to  the  city  not  of  his  birth  but  only  of  his  adoption.  Born 
at  Boston,  the  hub  of  the  universe,  he  early  became  a  resident  of 
Canterbury  and  came  thence  to  Concord  to  make  large  contributions 
to  the  prosperity,  welfare,  and  honor  of  his  new  home.  His  mind  is 
well  balanced,  his  temperament  calm  and  judicial,  his  learning  ample, 
and  his  style  of  writing  hardly  excelled  even  by  that  of  our  inimita- 
ble mayor.  Miss  Abbott's  eulogy  of  Mr.  Lyford's  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  is  simple  truth : 

He  has  been  the  architect  and  the  indefatigable  superintendent 
of  the  building.  He  has  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the 
success  of  the  work,  attending  personally  to  all  details,  securing  gra- 
tuitous contributions  from  others,  reconciling  conflicting  interests, 
and  planning  all  things  with  unfailing  good  temper  and  good  judgment. 
His  name  appears  by  right  on  the  title  page  of  the  first  volume. 

Mr.  Lyford's  papers  on  the  Church  History  of  Concord  cover  the 
twenty-six  religious  organizations  and  movements  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  religious  life  of  the  city  (c.  19),  and  he  has  also  written 
accounts  of  the  Dentists  of  Concord  (e.  23),  that  noble  charity,  the 
Margaret  Pillsbury  Hospital  (<*.  25),  the  Hospital  for  AVomen  and 
Children  (c.  26),  and  the  Governor's  Horse  Guards.  Last  but  not 
least  in  the  burden  of  preparation  he  lias  completed  a  list  called  an 
Official  Rostfir  (c.  39)  of  the  citizens  of  Concord  who  between  1732 
and  1903  have  held  office,  local,  state,  or  national. 

Governor  Rollins  has  admirably  narrated  the  rise  and  course  of 
the  newspapers  and  editors  of  New  Hampshire  from  1790  to  1900 
O  28).  1 


Governor  Rollins 
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Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill,  always  an  enthusiastic  and  energetic  wrorker  _ 

,  .        p     ,  •         •        .  i  Rev.  Howord  F. 

in  all  good  ways  secular  and  religious  lor  his  native  city  and  state, 

has  enlarged  Upon  and  happily  brought  into  view  in  apt  amplication 

of  Mr.  Hadley's  narrative,  the  noble  and  unexcelled  services  of  the 

soldiers  of  "  Concord  in  the  Civil  War"  (c.  33). 

Mr.  Frank  Battles  discourses  interestingly  concerning  the  game  Mr.  Frank 

and  fish  of  the  olden  days  in  Concord's  woods  and  waters,  and  shows  Bottles 

the  organization  and  work  in  city  and  state  of  the  Merrimack  Fish 

and  Game  League,  of  which  he  was  the  most  efficient  promoter 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Bethune,  public  spirited  and  helpful,  has  told  the  Mr.  Thomas  C 
story  of  the  St.  Mary's  School  for  Girls  (c.  38).  Bethttne 

Mr.  William  W.  Flint,  who  succeeded  to  the  painstaking  labors  of  Mr.  w\  W. 
Judge  William  L.  Foster,  has  with  assiduity  and  accuracy  elaborated  Fiint 
the  weather  record  of  Concord  (c.  18). 

Mr.  Will  B.  Howe,  a  most  competent  city  engineer,  has  prepared,  Mr.W.  B.Howe 
to  accompany  the  history  of  Concord,  a  "  Commissioner's  Map,''  while 
to  supplement  the  two  volumes  of  1477  quarto  pages  comes  again 
the  work  . of  patient  woman's  hand,  a  "  general  index  "  and  an  "index 
of  names,"  by  Miss  Harriet  Huntress,  covering  ninety  closely  printed  Miss  Harriet 
pages  and  embracing  the  names  of  8,000  individuals,  without  which  Huntress 
result  of  faithful  but  hard  and  tiresome  and  prolonged  labor  the 
value  of  the  new  history  of  Concord  would  have  been  seriously  im- 
paired. 

It  will  naturally  be  said  by  some  of  those  who  hear  this  eulogy  of 
mine  upon  the  new  historians  of  Concord  that  my  praise  is  unqual- 
ified and  recognizes  no  mistakes  or  imperfections  in  the  history — 
which  it  may  be  claimed  can  hardly  be  the  true  case.  If  such  crit- 
icism be  made  I  can  well  recall  the  answer  which  Senator  Lodge 
made  to  his  own  suggestion  that  he  is  conscious  that  his  two  vol- 
umes of  his  "Life  of  George  Washington*'  speak  uin  atone  of 
almost  unbroken  praise  of  the  great  man  they  attempt  to  portray.*' 

He  says,  "  If  this  be  so  it  is  because  I  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion,"  and  then  in  his  closing  page  he  draws  a  portrait  of 
Washington,  the  great  soldier  and  statesman,  the  "  pure  and  high- 
minded  gentleman,  of  dauntless  courage  and  stainless  honor,  simple 
and  stately  of  manner,  kind  and  generous  of  heart,"  which  every 
young  American  should  commit  to  memory  and  always  retain. 

Likewise  I  am  compelled,  not  only  to  give  unlimited  praise  to  the 
historians,  but  also  to  say  of  the  new  "History  of  Concord"  itself, 
by  reason  of  my  slow  and  careful  examination,  that  if  it  contains  any 
serious  errors,  faults,  or  omissions  I  have  failed  to  find  them.  I  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion.    As  a  monument  of  patient  research 
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and  careful  exposition ;  of  pleasing  narrative  and  complete  portrayal 
of  Concord — the  town  and  city — in  all  the  features  of  its  beginning, 
'its  growth,  and  its  present  perfection,  the  history  will  always  reflect 
honor  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  and  pens  of  its  meritorious  auth- 
ors and  builders. 

In  speaking  eulogistically,  as  I  have  done,  of  the  new  history 

I  must  by  no  means  neglect  to  do  full  justice  to  the  lirst  "  History 

_     _  of  Concord "  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  which  is  a  narrative 

Rev.  Dr.  J  .  - 

Bouton's  History  P*  the  earliest  times  and  events  prior  to  1853,  adequate  and  satis- 
of  Concord  factory  in  every  respect  as  a  description  and  record  of  the  town 
down  to  the  adoption  of  the  city  charter.  I  have  in  my  library  my 
copy  of  this  book,  inscribed  "  Nathaniel  B.  Baker  to  William  E. 
Chandler,  January  21,  1856,"  which  was  given  to  me  about  the  time 
when  Governor  Baker  was  migrating  from  Concord  to  Clinton,  Iowa. 
Of  Dr.  Bouton's  history  Miss  Abbott  says : 

For  nearly  half  a  century  this  volume  (785  pages)  has  occupied 
a  place  in  the  old  Concord  homes  second  only  to  the  famil}*  Bible. 
Not  even  the  dictionary  is  more  frequently  consulted.  Fortunate, 
indeed,  is  the  house  that  possesses  a  copy,  for  it  is  years  mite  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  to  buy  one  except  upon  the  settlement  of 
an.  estate.  The  antique  bookstores  in  Boston  quote  Bouton's  His- 
tory at  810,  and  at  that  price  it  is  seldom  possible  to  supply  one. 
Few  men  possessed  a  keener  historical  instinct  than  Dr.  Bouton,  and 
in  his  history,  which  represents  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime  of 
research,  observation,  and  talks  with  aged  parishioners,  he  has 
builded  himself  an  enduring  monument. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  Dr.  Bouton's  own  account  of  the  sur- 
roundings amid  which  he  did  his  work  of  affection  for  his  people 
and  his  town.    (Newr  History  of  Concord,  p.  451.)    He  says : 

I  resolved  at  the  outset  that  the  work  should  not  interrupt  or 
interfere  with  my  weekly  labors  for  the  pulpit,  nor  with  my  ordinary 
parochial  duties.  It  did  not  perceptibly.  I  gathered  facts  as  I  went 
round  among  the  people,  and  placed  them  on  rile.  At  stated  times, 
I  examined  the  old  town  records,  and  took  notes.  I  kept  an  eye  on 
all  the  passing  events  of  the  town.  .  .  .  When  the  time  arrived 
to  put  the  abundant  materials  of  twenty  years'  collecting  into  a 
history ;  when  I  resolved  to  take  up  my  pen  and  write  a  volume  that 
should  not  interfere  with  my  work — hie  labor,  hoc  opus.  That  was 
a  toil  to  which,  I  confess,  human  endurance  was  hardly  equal. 
I  favored  myself  somewhat  by  writing  out  only  one  sermon  a  week  : 
preaching  extemporaneously,  and  now  and  then  "  turning  over  the 
barrel,"  as  the  phrase  is — that  is,  using  an  old  sermon  with  new 
trimmings.  My  history  went  on  till,  after  three  years,  the  work 
came  to  its  termination.  \t  was  a  little  too  much:  towards  the 
close,  I  found  myself  becoming  nervous  and  uneasy.  After  writing 
an  tjour  or  so,  mv  hand  would  tremble ;  I  thought  the  pen  was  tired 
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of  my  fingers,  and  would  n't  make  a  good  mark.  Then  I  would  lay 
it  down,  and  walk  awhile  across  the  room,  or  run  out  into  the  open 
air.  But  thanks  to  the  good  Providence  that  watched  over  me, 
I  finished  the  composition  of  the  history  in  about  three  years  and 
wrote  the  whole  with  one  gold  pen — nor  was  I  hindered  in  this,  or 
any  part  of  my  work,  by  a  single  day's  sickness. 

We  can  to-day  dwell  upon  no  better  memory  than  that  of  this 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Concord.  Learned, 
laborious  and  eloquent,  how  faithful  he  was  to  all  the  duties  of  life ! 
How  well  I  can  recall  his  welcome  presence  with  kind  and  cordial 
manner  and  speech !  A  stern  theologian  in  theory  and  powerful  in 
the  pulpit  in  word  against  the  heresies  of  the  Second  Congregational 
society  in  Concord,  his  loving  heart  made  him  indeed  treat  with 
gentleness  and  assist  with  zeal  in  every  possible  way  the  Unitarians 
and  Universalists  whom  he  met  in  the  broad  pathway  of  his  life  of 
noble  service  for  all  the  people  of  Concord. 

Forever  could  I  speak  or  write  of  my  native  city — of  its  physical 
characteristics,  its  people  whom  I  have  known,  and  the  events  which 
I  have  seen.  It  startles  me  with  thoughts  of  the  approaching  end 
when  I  go  back  to  my  earliest  recollections.  As  a  boy  I  frequented  Memories  of 
the  doorsteps  and  the  orrlce  of  Gass'  Tavern.  I  remember  the  hard  ftt^  year*  ag0 
cider  campaign  of  1840,  with  beds  made  upon  the  floors  of  our  home 
for  our  Whig  visitors  and  the  Log  Cabin  procession  on  Main  street 
on  the  17th  of  June,  and  I  recall  with  distinctness  the  morning  after 
the  so-called  riot  in  the  State  House  yard,  the  bonfires  and  the 
scorched  trees  and  the  perturbation  of  John  Renton  who  had  helped 
to  do  the  mischief.    This  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1842. 

I  remember  many  of  the  early  scenes  and  events  so  vividly  por- 
trayed in  Major  McFarland's  "  Sixty  Years  in  Concord  and  Else- 
where: Private  Recollections,  1831  to  1891.''  In  some  of  his 
adventures  in  company  with  "  Deacon "  George  Gault  I  was  a 
participant  (j>.  45),  although  being  younger  than  they  were  the 
Major  does  not  remember  me  in  those  days  as  well  as  I  do  him. 
He  and  the  Deacon  both  were  to  me  bigger  then  than  they  ever  were 
afterwards.  We  went  for  walnuts  on  the  plains  together,  but  I  took 
little  part  in  their  fishing  and  hunting.  One  incident  the  book  fails 
to  record.  Being  of  inquiring  mind  I  asked  them  many  questions, 
and  once  they  told  me  that  doves  could  be  caught  by  putting  salt 
on  their  tails.  This  they  proposed  to  prove  to  my  doubting  but 
hopeful  mind,  and  Gault  obtained  some  salt  and  we  went  to  the  ell 
behind  the  McFarland  house  (the  same  of  which  the  book  gives 
a  picture  at  p.  In')  where  there  was  a  dove-house  and  below  it 
wooden  slats  along  the  shed  opening.    The  doves  would  not  allow 
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Gault  to  come  near  them  on  the  ground  but  flew  to  their  perches, 
and,  cheered  on  by  McFarland,  Gault  climbed  the  slats  and  tried  to 
reach  the  doves  on  the  shelf  just  outside  the  holes  in  their  houses. 
But  they  would  not  keep  still  enough  to  make  salt  platforms  of  their 
tails,  and  Gault  at  last  in  impatience  hurled  the  salt  at  them,  saying 
he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  supposed  legend ;  whereupon 
McFarland  said  he  had  always  doubted  it.  I  suspected  him  of 
assuming  wisdom  after  the  fact,  and  never  again  put  faith  in  him  or 
Gault  as  teachers  of  the  natural  history  of  animals.  Then  and  after- 
wards McFarland  told  me  stories  of  his  wonderful  catchings  of  fish, 
which  I  have  not  fully  believed,  although  in  all  other  matters  his 
word  is  reliable,  and  every  lover  of  Concord  should  read  his  delight- 
ful word-pictures  which  make  up  his  charming  autobiography. 

I  remember  the  opening  of  the  Concord  Railroad  on  September  6, 
1842,  when,  sitting  on  the  knees  of  a  kind  friend  whose  name  I  wish 
I  could  recall,  I  rode  to  How  Crossing  and  back  on  the  train  with 
which  the  company  treated  to  a  ride  all  the  people  of  Concord  who 
could  crowd  thereon.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  free  pass  system 
which  sixty-two  years  has  not  abated  (p.  397).  T  remember  the  old 
cutlery  factory  at  Millville  over  the  grist-mill  when  St.  Paul's  School 
did  not  exist  (p.  631),  and  there  I  visited  Charles  Parker,  who 
polished  up  and  gave  me  an  old  knife  which  the  same  day  I 
foolishly  dropped  into  the  water  through  an  opening  in  the  mill 
floor,  and  thought  human  institutions  were  imperfect,  and  human 
happiness  a  delusion  because  I  could  not  go  down  and  get  it.  Mr. 
Parker  and  his  wife,  Eleanor,  were  exceedingly  kind  to  the  little 
boy.  They  went  later  to  Iowa,  to  Dubuque,  I  think,  and  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Parker  became  a  mayor.  I  wish  I  could  learn  something 
about  them,  and  I  trust  they  had  prosperous  and  happy  lives. 

I  attended  Mrs.  Preston's  school  in  the  yellow  cottage  south  of 
the  McFarland  house  (p.  41)  and  afterwards  went  to  her  when  she 
moved  to  a  new  cottage  where  the  Syiues  and  Xorris  bakeries  have 
been  located;  and  where  George  Main  came  and  married  the  beauti- 
ful daughter,  Ellen.  Mrs.  Preston  used  to  whip  us  with  twigs  from 
the  bundles  for  the  bakers'  tires,  and  to  increase  the  torture  made  us 
o-o  out  and  get  the  twigs  destined  for  our  own  backs.  Once  I  tore 
the  twigs  to  pieces  before  her  face,  but  the  insurrection  was  not  a 
lasting  victory,  and  I  was  worsted  in  the  final  encounter  with  the 
schoolma'am. 

I  went  to  the  Hell  schoolhonse  which  Major  McFarland  describes 
54),  and  also  to  school  in  two  of  the  brick  buildings  which  suc- 
ceeded it.    The  contract  between  this  low  wooden  building  and  the 
high  schoolhonse  of  to-day  well  marks  the  progress  in  the  prosperity 
of  Concord, 
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I  remember  the  old  academy  on  Sand  .Hill  mentioned  by  Major 
McFarland  57),  and  also  Aaron  Day  and  his  school  there  which 
my  brother  John  attended,  but  which  I  think  I  was  not  old  enough 
to  reach.  The  rise  and  fall  of  this  Concord  literary  institution  is 
narrated  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ordway  (p.  1311). 

I  remember  that  about  1847  I  worked  in  the  post-office  near  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Centre  streets,  when  Postmaster  Joseph  Robin- 
son, and  Charles  Whitney,  and  myself,  the  occasional  boy  assistant, 
did  all  the  post-office  service  of  Concord,  and  Mr.  Robinson  also 
manipulated  the  Democratic  party  of  the  town ;  and  later  Robert 
Hutchins  and  I  were  the  occasional  sole  assistants  who  helped  Post- 
master Ephraim  Hutchins  and  one  clerk  do  all  their  work. 

I  remember  the  Paradise  Wood,  and  the  academies  at  Pembroke 
where  I  went  two  terms,  not  to  the  orthodox  school  which  Major 
McFarland  attended,  but  to  Capt.  Alden  Partridge  in  the  new  gym- 
nasium, which  allowed  freer  opportunities  for  salvation  than  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Burnham,  of  the  rival  academy,  accorded  to  wholly 
sinful  and  hopelessly  depraved  mankind ;  and,  generally,  I  remem- 
ber all  the  outside  appearance  of  things  which  Major  McFarland 
describes,  and  the  primitive  customs  of  those  days,  including  the 
preservation  of  fire  on  the  hearth  only  with  the  back  logs  and  in  the 
ashes  of  the  huge  old  fireplaces,  and  the  striking  of  fire  by  flint  and 
steel.  This  method  I  saw  in  the  spacious  and  commodious  farm- 
house of  Jacob  Hoyt,  Esquire,  at  East  Concord,  and  that  of  Joseph 
Clough,  Esquire,  of  Loudon,  wrhom  I  often  visited  as  a  welcome  boy 
guest,  and  whom,  by  courtesy,  I  was  allowed  to  call  uncles.  They 
wrere  splendid  specimens  of  the  men  of  that  period,  good  farmers  and 
good  Democrats,  honored  by  their  townsmen,  leading  upright  and 
noble  lives.  My  reminiscences  of  their  households  would  make  a 
volume. 

In  those  days  how  little  was  there  in  Concord  life  of  what  we  call  pnmitiv 
modern  conveniences!    In  the  new  history  of  Concord  are  maps  conditions  of 
made  by  Lewis  Downing,  Jr.,  showing  the  buildings  on  Main  street  oIcI  Concord 
in  his  boyhood  (p.  48).    To  my  recollection  they  are  substantially 
those  which  my  eyes  first  saw :  nearly  all  wood,  almost  no  brick 
houses,  and  no  pretentious  structure  except  the  state  house — which 
was  then  solid  but  plain  and  unornate.    There  was  the  old  North 
church,  the  taverns, — the  Washington,  Stickney's,  Gass',  the  Eagle 
with  the  Grecian  hall,  the  Columbian,  the  Phenix,  Carter's  tavern, 
and  others;  the  old,  ungainly  town-house,  the  Bell  schoolhouse,  all 
of  wood  and  easily  combustible. 

There  were  no  pavements,  no  long  or  general  aqueducts.  The 
water  came  from  wells,  or  in  a  few  short  pipes  from  Sand  Hill,  no 
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The  coming  of 
steamships, 
railroads, 
telegraphs  and 
telephones,  and 
power  printing 
presses 


running  water  in  the  houses,  and  no  bath  tubs  except  the  ordinary- 
wash  tubs  for  washing  clothing,  children,  and  adults  ;  no  under- 
ground drains  ;  no  street  lights,  no  house  lights  except  from  candles 
dipped  or  moulded  at  home  and  whale  oil  lamps ;  no  telegraph  or 
telephone  wires  ;  no  steamboats,  no  railroad  trains,  no  power  printing 
presses. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note  on  this  occasion  that  the  greatest 
inventions  of  modern  times  to  which  the  world  owes  more  compara- 
tive progress  in  the  19th  century  than  it  had  previously  made  from 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  have  come  into  practical  and  extensive  use 
only  during  the  sixty  years  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  Major  Mc- 
Farland  has  written.  These  inventions  are  the  three  whose  absence 
I  have  mentioned :  (1)  steam  transportation  by  land  and  water;  (2) 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  ;  and  (3)  the  power  printing  presses. 

The  steamship  and  the  locomotive  have  not  been  practically  used 
to  any  extent  except  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and 
what  progress  do  we  not  owe  to  the  ocean  and  river  steamships  and 
the.  railroad  trains?  To  still  further  increase  the  efficiency  of  over 
200,000  miles  of  railroad  track,  there  has  come,  within  a  period  even 
shorter,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone.  I  remember  the  first  tele- 
graph wire  of  1848 — a  single  one — placed  in  the  streets  of  Concord, 
with  Ira  F.  Chase  and  later  Joseph  W.  Robinson  and  a  small  boy  as 
the  operative  force.  These  magnetic  wires  on  land  and  across  the 
ocean  have  vastly  enlarged  the  beneficial  use  of  the  steamers  and  the 
railroads,  and  now  comes  the  wireless  telegraphy,  whose  feats  are  as 
amazing  as  are  the  wonders  of  the  telephone  and  the  phonograph. 

But  without  reflection  it  will  not  be  readily  agreed  that  the  print- 
ing press  is  the  invention  of  the  last  three  fourths  of  a  century.  Yet 
this  is  practically  so.  The  power  press  bears  nearly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  hand  press  which  the  hand  press  bore  to  the  manuscripts 
of  olden  days.  Printing  from  movable  types  was  known  long  ago  to 
the  Chinese,  and  books  which  might  be  so  called,  notably  the  "  Biblia 
Pauperum,"  were  printed  as  early  as  1400,  while  during  the  fifteenth 
century  much  hand  printing  was  done  by  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and 
SchofTer.  Hut  practically  as  one  of  the  useful  arts  printing  waited 
for  the  power  press  and  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  both  of  which  came  slowly.  When  paper  for  printing  began 
to  be  in  large  demand,  u  was  made  only  of  cotton  and  linen  rags, 
waste  paper  used  over  again,  straw,  grass,  cane,  and  hemp,  all  inade- 
quate sources  of  supply.  Paper  in  quantities  from  wood  did  not 
beein  to  come  to  us  until  1854,  and  now  the  vast  demand  is  inexora- 
bly  devouring  all  <>ur  poplar  and  other  white  woods,  and  millions  of 
tons  are  weekly  converted  into  what  is  called  literature, — much  good 
and  some  very  bad. 
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We  had  nothing  like  power  presses  until  1822.  The  Adams  press 
of  1830  would  only  give  1,000  impressions  an  hour.  The  first 
rotary  press  of  the  London  Times,  in  1814,  gave  only  1,800  impres- 
sions per  hour.  Now  we  have  the  presses  of  Hoe,  Cottrell  &  Bab- 
coek,  Walter,  Bullock,  Goss,  and  others,  printing  up  as  high  as 
15,000  sheets  an  hour.  The  first  presses  I  remember  in  Concord 
were  the  old  platen  hand  presses,  which  could  print  only  100  sheets 
an  hour.  There  soon  came  to  my  view  a  roller  press,  but  the 
machine  was  moved  by  hand, — the  old  Patriot  press  in  Concord,  by 
Joseph  Ellis  turning  a  huge  crank,  and  groaning  with  an  ever-aching 
back.  Now  the  power  presses  of  the  great  newspapers,  and  of  the 
great  book  publications,  and  their  enormous  product,  are  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world, — the  development  almost  entirely  of  the  last 
seventy-five  years. 

Type  setting  by  machinery  instead  of  hands  has  come  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  for  the  Monitor,  daily,  and  the  Statesman, 
weekly,  there  are  set  eight  times  more  new  reading  matter  per  week 
for  their  subscribers  than  was  given  in  the  weekly  of  1840,  with  five 
times  as  many  advertisements  each  day  as  were  given  once  a  week. 

Thus  Concord  looked  in  the  olden  days  when  I  was  a  boy.  What  The  modern 
is  the  modern  picture  of  Concord  contrasted  with  that  of  1840  ?  PIcture  °* 

Concord 

What  have  we  now  of  outside  show  that  was  not  here  then  ?  Paved 
streets,  an  adequate  system  of  sewers,  a  splendid  water  supply  from 
Long  pond  or  Penacook  lake,  with  a  high-service  pumping  station ; 
gas  lights  and  electric  lights  in  abundance,  in  streets,  houses,  hotels, 
and  public  buildings ;  three,  attractive  parks,  two  within  the  city 
precincts — the  White  and  the  Rollins — the  third,  Contoocook  River 
park ;  steam  railroads  north  from  us  and  south  from  us,  with  fifteen 
passenger  trains  to  Boston  each  day  in  summer  from  a  railroad  station 
of  tasteful  architecture,  and  railroad  shops  covering  acres  of  ground  ; 
a  street  railway — perfectly  constructed  and  admirably  managed — 
to  Rollins  park,  to  the  West  End  and  White  park,  north  to  West 
Concord  and  Penacook,  and  south  to  Manchester;  telegraph  lines 
without  number,  which,  with  telephones  in  every  large  business 
building  and  in  hundreds  of  houses,  enable  us  instantly  to  telegraph 
or  talk  to  everybody  in  the  whole  world,  across  land  and  ocean ;  a 
United  States  government  building  which  has  no  superior  in  looks  or 
adaptation  anywhere  in  the  country,  with  a  postal  service  requiring 
128  employees;  an  enlarged  and  ornamental  state  capitol  building 
of  Concord  granite ;  a  state  library,  which  architecturally  and  in 
special  library  appointments  is  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the  world ; 
a  state  insane  asylum,  most  creditable  to  Xew  Hampshire;  a  new, 
large,  and  convenient  city  hall ;  a  sightly  police  station,  fire  stations, 
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and  steam  fire-engines ;  a  city  library,  conveniently  located  and  gen- 
erously supplied  with  books ;  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  hospital,  fairly 
endowed,  the  splendid  gift  of  George  A.  Pillsbury ;  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal School  at  Millville,  with  its  array  of  spacious  edifices ;  the 
impressive  high  school  building,  and  several  other  commodious  brick 
schooihouses ;  private  brick  buildings  for  commercial  uses  in  the 
compact  part  of  the  city,  and  dwelling  houses  of  modern  construc- 
tion without  number ;  church  edifices,  improved  in  appearance  and 
increased  in  number,  down  to  and  including  the  last,  the  stately  and 
noble  Christian  Science  church. 

These  make  our  modern  city  most  lovely  and  attractive  in  outside 
appearance,  while  within  doors  are  to  be  found  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  modern  life.  For  heating  and  cooking  are  stoves, 
ranges,  furnaces,  and  hot  water  and  steam  apparatus ;  there  is  run- 
ning water,  cold  and  hot,  with  bath  rooms,  the  plumbing  work  done 
in  an  attractive  form  and  according  to  sanitary  rules ;  the  decorative 
art  of  the  buildings  and  furniture  appearing  to  be  conformed  to  the 
best  taste  of  modern  days  for  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  body  and 
the  mind. 

,   ,  There  is  no  street,  lane,  alley ;  no  square  yard  of  ground  within 

the  city  limits  where  a  boastful  citizen  would  be  unwilling  to  conduct 
a  visitor  with  most  critical  eyes ;  and  more  than  all,  we  utilize  for 
the  children  our  schools,  and  for  the  young  and  old,  for  all  our  citi- 
zens, our  churches  and  our  libraries  and  many  other  privileges  of 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement  to  an  extent  not  exceeded  by  the 
like  work  of  any  other  Xew  England  community. 

The  splendid  modern  city  of  190-1:  is  a  magnificent  product  of  the 
fine  old-fashioned  town  of  1840,  and  of  neither  the  old  nor  the  new 
need  any  citizen,  whose  life  has  been  so  lengthened  that  he  can  say 
that  he  has  seen  them  both,  be  otherwise  than  proud. 

So  much  time  have  I  occupied  in  praising  the  histories  of  Concord 
impossibility  of  and  the  writers  thereof,  and  in  speaking  of  the  places  and  things 
now  speaking  of  about  us  that  it  must  be  forbidden  to  me  to  try  to  speak  on  this 
occasion  of  the  persons  and  the  events  of  our  long  and  honorable 
history.  Mr.  Thackeray  delivered  four  lectures  on  the  four  Georges, 
and  when  he  begins  his  chapter  on  George  the  Third,  he  says :  "  We 
have  to  glance  over  sixty  years  in  as  many  minutes.  To  read  the 
mere  catalogue  of  characters  who  figured  during  that  loner  period 
would  occupy  our  alioted  time,  and  we  should  have  all  text  and  no 
sermon."  The  sixty  years  of  which  Thackeray  speaks  he  makes 
begin  with  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  and  end  with  the  dis- 
covery of  steam  and  the  passing  of  the  episode  of  Napoleon.  This 
period  ended  about  where  my  period  of  sixty  years  begins,  and 
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although  my  catalogue  would  not  be  of  a  whole  nation  but  only  of 
one  American  community,  vet  even  a  glance  at  the  characters  who 
would  be  interesting  to  us  would  be  only  a  text  to  a  sermon  which 
could  not  be  delivered  now,  in  this  presence. 

Here,  again,  it  amazes  me  to  realize  how  far  back  my  personal 
recollection  goes.    Of  course  I  remember  all  the  twenty-four  mayors, 
beginning  with  Joseph  Low  in  1853.    I  remember  all  the  postmas- 
ters except  three — George  Hough  and  his  two  successors  down  to 
1815.    They  have  been  eighteen,  beginning  with  Joseph  Low  in 
1815,  and  William  Low  in  1829,  who  yielded  to  Robert  Davis  in 
1839.    I  remember  all  the  five  governors  from  CaftGOSil,  beginning 
with  Isaac  Hill  between  183G  and  1839 ;  all  but  twenty-three  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  Concord  lawyers,  the  name  of  the  first 
known  by  me  on  Mr.  Lyford's  list  being  that  of  Moody  Kent,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809.    The  only  surviving  members 
senior  to  me  on  the  list  are  Sylvester  Dana  of  1842,  Lyman  D. 
Stevens  of  1847,  Joseph  B.  Walker  of  1847,  Amos  Hadley  of  1848, 
Sidney  Webster  of  1851,  and  Francis  B.  Peabody  of  1852.  Air. 
Dana  is  respected  and  beloved  by  all  his  townsmen,  as  are  Messrs.  Recollections  of 
Walker  and  Hadley,  who  practised  law  but  little ;  Mr.  Webster  in  Mayors, 
New  York  city  and  Mr.  Peabody  in  Chicago  have  become  distin-  Postmasters, 
guished  in  their  profession ;  with  one  I  studied  law  in  1853,  with  p^^"^s 
the  other,  in  partnership,  I  practised  law  in  1856,  and  I  know  of  no  Dentists,  and 
early  friends  whom  I  more  respect,  admire,  and  love.  Ministers 

Before  the  New  Hampshire  Bar  association  at  its  meeting  in  this 
year,  1904  (X.  S.,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p,  65),  that  veteran  and  univer- 
sally respected  lawyer,  Mr.  A.  S.  Wait  of  Newport,  gives  his  "  Remi- 
niscences of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  and  accurately 
describes  the  characteristics  of  Joel  Parker,  Nathaniel  G.  Upham, 
Leonard  Wilcox,  John  James  Gilchrist,  Andrew  S.  Woods,  Ira  A. 
Eastman,  Samuel  D.  Bell,  and  Ira  Perley.  All  these  great  jurists  I 
knew,  five  of  them  intimately,  beginning  with  Joel  Parker,  who 
came  to  the  bench  on  January  8,  1833,  and  whom  I  first  met  in  1853 
when  entering  the  Harvard  Law  school. 

I  remember  all  but  twenty-seven  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Concord  physicians,  the  name  of  the  first  known  by  me  on  Mr.  Ly- 
ford's  list  being  Thomas  Chadbourne  of  1814 ;  Dr.  Ezra  Carter,  the 
younger,  of  1825,  having  been  my  father's  family  physician  ;  all  the 
thirty-eight  dentists  but  one — Dr.  Elijah  Colby  of  18-3;  the  second 
on  the  list  being  Moses  T.  Willard  of  1834;  and  of  the  earliest  min- 
isters I  remember  Key,  Nathaniel  P>outon,  who  began  in  1824,  Rev. 
Petrus  Gerard  Stuyvesaut  Ten  Broeck  of  1830,  Rev.  E.  E.  Cum- 
mings  of  1832,  Rev.  Eleazer  Smith  of  1844,  Rev.  Moses  G.  Thomas 
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of  1829,  Rev.  Asa  P.  Tenney  of  1833,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Noyes  of  1837, 
Rev.  Thompson  Barron  of  1846,  and  Rev.  Winthrop  Fifield  of  1847. 
•  Under  such  circumstances  it  must  not  be  my  purpose  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  persons  whom  I  have  known,  nor  even  of  all  the  events 
of  the  city's  life  in  which  I  have  personally  engaged.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  four  principal  occurrences:  (1)  the  transition  from  town 
to  city ;  (2)  the  retention  of  the  capital  at  Concord  against  the 
rivalry  of  Manchester ;  (3)  the  coming  of  the  United  States  build- 
ing; and  (4)  last,  and  most  momentous,  the  evolution  of  an  anti- 
slavery  community  from  a  pro-slavery  city. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  old  town-meetings  which  were  the  won- 
der and  delight  of  the  curious,  thoughtful,  and  eager  boys  of  my 
day.    The  town-meeting  of  New  England  is  the  perfection  of  human 
government  in  a  rural  community  where  the  voters  are  not  too  num- 
erous to  give  attendance  all  at  one  time  and  remain  without  weari- 
ness until  the  ballottings  are  ended  and  the  other  town  business  is 
disposed  of  by  a  full  vote  after  a  free  debate.    But  when  the  com- 
munity grows  in  population  and  business  and  wealth  and  the  number 
of  voters  increases  above  five  hundred  and  the  town  affairs  become 
The  change        large  and  complicated,  the  town-meeting  must  give  way  to  the  city 
from  town  to      form.    The  town-meetings  become  too  long  and  tiresome  and  noisy, 
^  or  the  mass  of  the  voters  go  away  too  soon  and  the  vital  business  is 

done  by  the  few  and  not  the  many. 

After  1845,  with  the  example  of  Manchester  before  us,  Concord 
began  to  move  toward  the  inevitable  change.  But  the  people  were 
slow  to  give  up  the  old  system.  The  town-meeting  orators  were  our 
great  men — all  equals  while  facing  their  fellow-townsmen  in  a  large 
hall  in  open  daylight.  Richard  Bradley,  the  farmer,  was  often  more 
than  a  match  in  debate  for  Franklin  Pierce,  the  lawyer  and  coming 
president  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bradley's  pleasing  face,  clear 
voice,*  and  strong,  ringing  accents  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
me — more  than  did  the  perfect  eloquence  of  General  Pierce.  I  can 
see  and  hear  them  both  now,  with  little  effort  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  mind. 

Certainly,  in  discussing  the  question  of  slavery  in  open  town- 
meeting,  Mr.  Bradley,  the  Whig,  with  the  scholar,  poet,  and  aboli- 
tionist, Nathaniel  P.  Rogers,  and  their  humble  associates,  were  more 
impressive  orators  than  General  Pierce,  the  national  pro-slavery 
Democratic  leader  and  his  pretentious  assistants.  But  perhaps  this 
fact  is  due  largely  to  the  mil  merits  of  the  subject  discussed,  as 
naturally  to  such  an  audience  a  plain  speaker  could  declaim  in  favor 
of  freedom  more  effectively  than  could  even  a  silver-tongued  orator 
in  behalf  of  human  slavery.    At  all  events  the  town-meeting  debates 
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were  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  townspeople,  and  it  required 
hard  work  and  many  attempts  to  bring  about  the  change  to  a  city. 
My  father  was"  early  in  favor  of  the  movement,  and  as  a  boy  I 
worked — or  thought  I  worked — with  zeal  in  its  behalf.  The  story 
is  well  told  by  Mr.  Hadley  in  the  history  (p.  426).  The  two  polit- 
ical parties  divided  on  the  question.  Gen.  Joseph  Low,  a  Democrat 
after  the  Mexican  War,  led  in  favor,  with  Democratic  and  Whig 
assistants.  Richard  Bradley,  the  Whig,  led  the  opposition,  with 
Franklin  Pierce  and  other  Democrats  by  his  side.  The  charter  was 
defeated  in  1849,  in  1851,  and  in  1852.  But  in  March,  1853,  after 
a  three  days'  session,  came  the  predestined  change,  and  the  charter 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  828  to  550,  and  when  the  thirty-one  arti- 
cles in  the  warrant  for  that  meeting  had  been  disposed  of,  the  last 
Concord  town-meeting  was  dissolved,  and  as  Mr.  Hadley  expresses 
it:  "So  the  behest  of  progress  that  the  town  become  a  city  was  at 
last  obeyed."  Joseph  Low  naturally  became  the  first  mayor,  defeat- 
ing Richard  Bradley  by  188  votes  in  March,  1853,  at  the  time  when 
Franklin  Pierce  went  to  Washington  as  president. 

This  radical  change  in  the  method  of  local  government  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  considering  the  history  of  Concord,  because  it  was 
not  a  change  merely  in  form ;  it  betokened  a  new  and  different  life 
for  the  community,  and  reforms  and  improvements  necessary  to  its 
growth  were  made  possible  which  not  otherwise  could  have  been 
obtained. 

Major  McFarland  interestingly  describes  the  town-meetings  in  his 
"Recollections"  (p.  90). 

On  recurring  to  the  attempt  of  Manchester  in  1864  to  secure  Manchester's 
a  removal  of  the  state  capital  to  that  city  by  making  the  tempting  attempt  to  take 
offer  to  the  state  of  a  gift  of  a  new  and  grand  capitol  building,  the  capital  away 
I  cannot  but  continue  to  feel  that  the  movement  if  impartially  con-  from  (-oncorci 
sidered  would  be  thought  to  be  ill-timed  and  its  methods  not  com- 
mendable.   The  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  greatest  civil  war 
known  to  history,  and  the  outcome  was  uncertain.    The  nation  and 
the  state,  and  the  patriotic  citizens  of  both,  were  straining  heavily  to 
raise,  by  loans,  taxations,  and  contributions,  the  money  necessary  to 
support  the  army  and  navy  and  save  the  Union.    The  question  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  capitol  building  should  have  been  postponed 
until  it  was  ascertained  whether  America  was  to  be  one  nation  or 
two.    Concord  had  grown  up  as  the  capital  city  and  almost  a  mere 
centre  for  a  capital,  as  had  the  city  of  Washington  as  the  nation's 
capital.    Manufacturing  had  come  here  in  small  measure.  SewalFs 
Falls  and  Garvin's  Falls  were  unused,  the  latter  controlled  by 
Manchester,  which  had  grown  to  be  twice  the  size  of  Concord  solely 
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by  reason  of  tlie  improvement  of  the  magnificent  falls  of  the  Amos- 
keag.  It  was  not  generous  for  the  people  of  Manchester  with  her 
exceeding  prosperity  and  riches  to  long  for  her  neighbor's  vineyard 
and  try  to  buy  it  away  from  him.  It  is  now  easily  to  be  seen  by  the 
actual  vote  of  the  legislature  that  the  people  of  the  state  did  not 
wish  to  sell  their  capital  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  any  price,  but 
wished  to  retain  it  in  its  old  and  appropriate  locality,  and  to  ask  of 
Concord  only  a  reasonable  contribution  towards  the  needed  enlarge- 
ment of  the  state  house.  But  such  was  not  then  the  sure  prospect. 
The  doubts  and  distractions  of  the  Civil  War  were  pressing  upon 
Concord,  political  divisions  were  bitter,  and  party  strife  in  the  legis- 
lature reached  almost  to  rioting.  A  local  quarrel  was  most  trouble- 
some, and  there  was  great  anxiety  in  Concord  until  the  very  day  of 
the  voting  came.  The  history  of  the  contest  is  faithfully  given  by 
Mr.  Corning  1124) .  Our  citizens  promptly  did  their  duty  and 
made  their  offers  to  the  state.  The  roadway  south  of  the  state 
house  was  at  once  decided  upon,  and  irrevocable  steps  taken  towards 
opening  it.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  was 
insistent  about  this  roadway  and  urged  immediate  action  against  the 
opposition  of  well-known  and  influential  citizens  who  thought  it  best 
to  offer  to  open  the  street  but  not  to  actually  open  it  until  the  result 
of  the  struggle  should  be  known — a  most  irresolute  and  timid  policy. 
The  names  of  the  Concord  committee  should  be  repeated  by  me 
(j?.  1126)  :  "  Onslow  Stearns,  Nathaniel  White,  Asa  Fowler,  John 
Kimball,  Richard  Bradley,  Joseph  B.  Walker,  Xathaniel  G.  Upham, 
Moses  T.  Willard,  Shadrach  Seavey,  George  Hutchins,  John  L. 
Tallant,"  and  in  addition  Judge  Ira  Perley  and  Col.  John  H.  George 
acted  as  counsel  for  Concord.  Henry  P.  Rolfe,  strong  and  courage- 
ous, was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Ward  five.  Of  the  fore- 
going fourteen  citizens,  only  John  Kimball  and  Joseph  B.  Walker 
are  now  alive. 

Mr.  Corning  gives  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  legislature 
whose  arguments  were  helpful  to  Concord.  It  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  from  amo*  g  so  many  good  friends  to  Concord  I  single  out 
one  to  specially  commend,  but  it  is  due  to  his  memory  that  I  should 
do  this.  To  Samuel  II.  Quincy  of  Rumney  we  owed  our  determina- 
tion no  longer  to  prolong  the  agony  but  to  go  on  to  vote,  feeling 
sure  that  the  yens  and  nays  would  disclose  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  the  legislature  had  at  no  time  seriously  thought  of  removing  the 
capital  from  Concord.  Mr.  Quincy  followed  his  advice  by  a  power- 
ful appeal  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  the  result  justified  his 
prediction.  The  act  to  continue  the  capital  at  Concord  passed  to 
a  third  reading  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  179  to  98,  while  in  the 
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senate  the  vote  was  nearly  unanimous.  We  obliged  ourselves  to 
open  the  roadway  on  the  south  before  August  15,  1864,  and  to 
rebuild  and  complete  the  state  house,  on  a  plan  provided  for,  before 
June  1,  18G5,  the  cost  of  all  which  was  nearly  8200,000.  The 
humiliating  condition  was  forced  upon  the  city  in  the  act  that  we 
should  not  at  any  time  thereafter  u  apply  to  said  state  to  refund  the 
money  expended  therefor  or  any  part  thereof." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  few  cities  of  this  country  having  state  cap- 
itals will  ever  be  called  upon  to  resist  the  attempts  of  wealthier  cities 
to  remove  the  seats  of  government  by  offers  of  new,  expensive,  and 
imposing  buildings.  Albany  could  not  compete  with  New  York 
city,  nor  Springfield  with  Chicago,  nor,  indeed,  any  one  of  the  cap- 
itals, except  Boston,  with  the  largest  commercial  city  of  its  state. 
And  there  are  half  a  dozen  cities  in  the  United  States  which  could 
buy  the  national  capital  away  from  Washington  if  money  were  to  be 
permitted  to  decide  the  question.  The  attempt  made  in  Concord  in 
1864  will  never  be  repeated.  Concord  is  proud  of  Manchester  as 
our  great  manufacturing  city,  and  Manchester  is  proud  of  Concord 
as  her  attractive  capital. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  capital  of  a  state  that  it  shall  The  erection  of 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  business  locality  within  the  state  of  the  the  United  Stot€S 
local  representatives  of  the  national  government,  and  it  is  highly  ^uiI^ing 
desirable  that  the  presence  and  power  of  that  government  shall  be 
made  visible  by  an  imposing  United  States  building.  In  1882  began 
the  movement  for  such  a  building  in  Concord.  Our  senator,  Edward 
H.  Rollins,  was,  fortunately,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  through  his  efforts  quicker 
action  by  congress  and  a  better  building  were  secured  than  would  , 
have  come  under  less  favorable  conditions.  Difficulties  arose  in  the 
selection  of  a  site,  that  part  of  the  8200,000  which  Secretary  Folger 
was  willing  to  pay  for  the  land  appearing  to  be  insufficient  to  obtain 
in  a  good  location  a  whole  square  of  ground.  The  square  now  occu- 
pied was  deemed  the  best,  but  the  prices  asked  seemed  exorbitant, 
and  controversy  arose  between  the  principal  owner  and  the  citizens 
committee,  headed  by  Josiah  Minot,  and  the  com,nittee  concluded  to 
recommend  the  choice  of  a  different  site.  In  this  emergency  Air. 
Samuel  C.  Eastman  managed,  by  tactful  negotiations,  to  remove  the 
pending  obstruction,  and  the  lot  was  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  the  total  amount  was  paid  by  Secretary  Folger,  who,  having  at 
first  said  that  a  lot  must  be  obtained  for  80  0,000  and  afterwards 
enlarged  the  amount  to  £50,000,  finally  concluded  to  pay  the  852,500 
needed,  thus  releasing  the  public-spirite.l  citizens  who  had  guaran- 
teed the  82,500. 
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The  United  States  is,  therefore,  formally  represented  in  Concord  by 
a  post-office,  court  room,  and  pension  office  in  one  building  as  hand- 
some and  attractive  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Standing  on 
the  corner  of  State  and  Park  streets,  near  the  old  Call  house,  wherein 
I  was  born,  it  is  a  constant  delight  to  me  to  see  near  by,  at  one 
glance,  as  fine  a  collection  of  buildings,  with  the  surrounding 
grounds,  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world :  (1)  The  United 
States  building,  (*2)  the  state  house,  (3)  the  state  library,  (4)  the 
city  hall,  (5)  the  city  library,  (6)  the  high  school  building,  (7)  the 
Episcopal  church,  (8)  the  Unitarian  church,  (9)  the  Universalist 
church,  (10)  the  Baptist  church,  and  (11)  the  Christian  Science 
church.  I  challenge  any  spot  on  earth  to  exhibit  an  assemblage  of 
buildings  in  structure  and  in  purpose  and  use  so  remarkable, 
r  But  by  far  the  most  momentous  change  that  has  come  over  Con- 
Concord's  change  corc^  during  the  lifetime  of  any  of  us  now  present  was  the  transition 
from  pro-slavery  from  a  city,  a  majority  of  whose  inhabitants  were  willing  to  maintain 
to  anti-slavery  and  perpetuate  and  serve  American  chattel  slavery,  the  sum  of  all 
villainies,  to  a  city  whose  majority  determined  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sions of  slavery,  and  in  due  time  sought  eagerly  to  bring  it  to 
deserved  destruction. 

At  times  New  Hampshire  had  been  conspicuous  in  her  subservi- 
ency to  the  slave  power,  and  so  also  had  the  city  of  Concord ;  on  the 
other  hand  there  had  never  been  wanting  humane,  conscientious,  and 
courageous  souls  who  were  determined  to  fight  hard  against  slavery's 
encroachments,  and  to  lead  the  nation  toward  emancipation,  and  vic- 
tory at  last  came  to  the  lovers  of  freedom.  I  may  be  reminded  that 
similar  struggles  and  similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  other 
*  Northern  states.    But  New  Hampshire's  record  is  peculiar  because 

through  her  former  devotion  to  slavery  she  secured,  and  Concord 
secured,  the  reward  and  prize  of  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
for  one  of  the  sons  of  the  state  and  city. 

Mr.  Corning  narrates  (p.  1104)  the  incidents  attending  the  mob- 
bing in  Concord,  on  September  4,  18-35,  of  George  Thompson  and  of 
John  G.  Whittier,  which  prevented  them  from  publicly  explaining 
"  the  principles,  views,  and  operations  of  the  abolitionists,"  an  out- 
rage atoned  for  November  2,  1864,  when  Governor  Gilmore,  Mayor 
Gale,  and  thirteen  others  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  who  had 
signed  an  invitation,  heard  Mr.  Thompson  lecture  in  Eagle  hall 
upon  •*  the  assured  triumph  of  freedom  over  slavery  throughout  the 
American  continent  "  (  p.  434). 

Gen.  Franklin  Pierce,  it  is  now  admitted  by  every  one,  was  an 
intense  pro-slavery  Democrat,  and  sought  to  be  known  as  "A  North- 
ern pa  an  with  Southern  principles. "    lie  was  a  member  of  the 
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national  House  of  Representatives  from  1833  to  1837,  in  which  last 
year  he  entered  the  IL  S.  Senate  and  remained  there  until  1842. 
In  1844  the..  New  Hampshire  legislature  instructed  our  representa- 
tives to  support  the  annexation  of  Texas.  John  P.  Hale,  a  new 
member  in  that  congress,  refused  to  obey,  and  on  January  T,  1845, 
wrote  his  famous  Texas  letter.  On  February  12  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  reassembled  at  Concord  and  under  the  lead  of 
General  Pierce  struck  Mr.  Hale's  name  from  the  ticket  and  substi- 
tuted that  of  John  Woodbury.  Mr.  Corning  (p.  1113)  describes 
the  famous  debate  on  slavery  on  June  5th,  1845,  at  the  old  North 
church  in  Concord,  when  Mr.  Hale  exceeded  all  his  oratorical  efforts  President 

before  or  since,  and  General  Pierce  made  an  energetic  but  unsuccess-  Fron^Iin  P«rce 

.    .  and  Senator 

f ul  reply ;  and  the  two  men  who   had   been  intimate  separated  joiin  pt  j^aIe 

politically  forever.    The  four  state  election  contests  of  March  11, 

September  23,  November  29,  1845,  and  March  10,  1846,  when 

Mr.  Hale  was  a  candidate  but  the  people  made  no  choice,  are  familiar 

to  all  students.    But  on  that  March  10th,  1846,  the  Whigs  and 

Free  Soilers  carried  the  legislature,  which  in  June  elected  the  Whig, 

Anthony  Colby,  governor. 

It  was  this  state  election  of  1846  which  led  Mr.  Whittier  to  break 

out  in  his  thrilling  ode : 

"  God  bless  New  Hampshire,  from  her  granite  peaks 
Once  more  the  voice  of  Stark  and  Langdon  speaks," 

and  in  his  impassioned  invocation :  "  Let  the  first  wave  of  that 
Northern  flood,  as  it  dashes  against  the  walls  of  the  capitol,  bear 
thither  for  the  first  time  an  anti-slavery  senator";  which  surely 
happened,  for  the  same  legislature  elected  the  Free  Soiler,  John  P. 
Hale,  United  States  senator. 

But  the  Democrats  in  1847  redoubled  their  efforts  and  regained 
political  power  in  New  Hampshire  and  held  it  firmly  until  1854. 
General  Pierce  pursued  his  pro-slavery  course  and  went  to  the  war 
with  Mexico,  waged  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery  in  the  Union. 
When,  in  1851,  the  Democrats  nominated  Rev.  John  Atwood  of 
New  Boston  for  governor,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  some  Democrats  who 
were  halting  over  the  compromise  measures,  which  letter  showed  an 
extreme  dislike  to  the  new  fugitive  slave  law.  Immediately  there 
was  commotion.  Mr.  Atwood  was  summoned  to  Concord  and  by 
General  Pierce  and  other  Democratic  leaders  frightened  into  writing 
a  letter  of  recantation,  which  he  was  given  to  understand  would 
retain  him  as  the  candidate.  But  such  was  not  the  purpose ;  the 
recantation  was  adroitly  obtained  in  order  to  destroy  Mr.  Atwood\s 
influence  in  the  proceedings  that  were  to  follow.  The  Democratic 
convention  reassembled  and  decapitated  Mr.  Atwood  and  nominate^ 
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Gov.  Samuel  Dinsmoor  for  a  third  term,  and  although  Atwood  and 
the  Whig  candidate,  Thomas  E.  Sawyer,  had  3,000  more  popular 
votes  than  Governor  Dinsmoor,  the  latter  was  elected  governor  by 
the  legislature,  and  the  state  was  kept  from  a  repetition  of  the  suc- 
cessful anti-slavery  outbreak  of  184t). 

In  1852  the  New  Hampshire  Democratic  state  convention  pre- 
sented General  Pierce  as  a  candidate  for  president ;  the  resolutions 
were  offered  by  Jonathan  E.  Sargent  of  Wentworth  and  seconded 
by  William  L.  Foster  of  Keene  (both  of  whom  afterwards  became  resi- 
dents of  Concord  and  ardent  Republicans).  General  Pierce  grace- 
fully deprecated  the  movement,  but  on  June  1,  1852,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  president  by  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  was  elected  in 
November  against  General  Winfield  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate. 
John  P.  Hale  and  George  W.  Julian  were  the  Free  Soil  candidates, 
and  received  157,685  votes  in  the  whole  country.  At  the  time  of 
General  Pierce's  departure  for  Washington  to  become  president,  on 
March  4,  1853,  Mr.  Hale  left  the  senate,  and  Democratic  power  in 
New  Hampshire  seemed  to  be  most  firmly  fixed.  The  new  city  gov- 
ernment was  Democratic,  with  Gen.  Joseph  Low  as  mayor,  who  had 
left  the  Whig  party  in  1840,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war. 
New  Hampshire,  including  Concord,  seemed  wholly  surrendered  to 
the  slave  power  of  America. 

But  very  soon  the  reaction  came.  We  well  know  what  happened 
nationally.  The  repose  that  was  to  suiter  no  shock  if  President 
Pierce  could  avert  it,  was  broken  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, urged  by  him ;  the  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Fremont  canvass  and  of  the  Republican  party ;  the  elec- 
tion of  Buchanan  in  1850  ;  the  Lecompton  constitution  ;  the  Know- 
nothing  movement,  which  was  pro-slavery  at  the  South,  anti-slavery 
at  the  North ;  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860;  the  Civil  war;  the 
preservation  of  the  Union :  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  a  race.  Within  one  year  after  General  Pierce  wrent  to 
Washington,  New  Hampshire  practically  abandoned  and  overthrew 
the  Democratic  party.  In  1855  John  P.  Hale  was  again  elected  .to 
the  United  States  senate.  Concord  moved  quickly  in  1854,  and 
elected  Rufus  Clement  mayor,  with  anti-Democratic  city  councils, 
and  from  that  time,  till  long  after  the  war  and  emancipation,  never 
allowed  even  an  accidental  election  of  a  Democratic  mayor,  nor  any 
considerable  power  to  Democracy. 

One  omission  I  find  in  Mr.  Coming's  admirable  narrative 
(p.  HIT), — the  decision  of  the  citizens  of  Concord,  in  a  public 
meeting  in  1856,  not  to  give  a  public  reception  to  President  Pierce 
on  his  approaching  visit.    To  appreciate  its  significance  it  should  be 
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remembered  that  President  Pierce  was  much  admired  and  beloved 
as  a  man  by  all  the  people  of  Concord.  But  they  then  regarded  him 
as  responsible,  more  than  any  other  person,  for  the  bloody  struggle 
in  bleeding  Kansas.  From  March,  1853,  to  October,  1856,  he  had 
not  once  visited  his  native  state.  He  chose  to  come  for  the  first 
time  during  a  heated  canvass,  in  which  his  conduct  was  a  direct 
issue.  Late  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  was  issued  a  call,  cunningly 
drawn  and  signed,  for  a  public  meeting  in  the  Depot  hall,  to  prepare 
for  a  public  citizens'  reception  of  President  Pierce.  The  time  to 
plan  for  resistance  was  short,  but  there  was  enough.  On  Monday 
there  assembled  a  gathering  of  citizens  who,  ten  to  one,  voted  not  to 
give  the  reception.  The  time  and  manner  of  the  call  had  aroused 
indignation,  but  at  no  time  and  uiiif er  no  circumstances  in  that  can- 
vass could  the  citizens  of  Concord  have  been  induced  to  give  the 
reception  asked  for.  What  they  did  was  manly,  courageous,  appro- 
priate, and  in  every  way  justifiable,  and  if  any  of  the  younger  gene- 
ration are  unwilling  to  speak  of  it,  none  of  the  men  who  participated 
in  it  have  such  a  feeling ;  certainly  I  have  none.  The  refusal 
resulted  in  an  immense  Democratic,  partisan  demonstration  in  Con- 
cord when  the  president  came,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  ever  known 
here,  which  was  entirely  natural  and  unobjectionable ;  but  Concord 
in  November  gave  452  plurality  for  Fremont,  and  New  Hampshire 
gave  him  more  than  5,000.  In  1852  General  Pierce  had  received 
229  majority  in  Concord,  and  nearly  7,000  in  the  state. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Coming's  omission  to  mention  this  notable  event 
while  I  thus  bring  it  to  public  attention  to-day,  it  will  naturally  be 
asked,  Is  it  wise  to  recall  and  emphasize  past  political  differences  ? 
My  answer  is  that  it  is  wise  to  do  so  in  moderate  language  and  in 
the  proper  spirit.  History  should  be  written,  and  written  correctly. 
A  thousand  years  from  now  the  preserved  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  18th  century  may  only  be  that  at  its  close 
the  British  Colonies  revolted,  and  under  George  Washington  became 
an  independent  nation;  the  history  in  the  19th  century  only  that 
through  a  great  civil  war  slavery  was  abolished  under  Abraham 
Lincoln.  LTnquestionably  the  great  deeds  of  the  United  States  hap- 
pening during  the  lifetime  of  the  men  now  living  have  been  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  liberation  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
to  the  exclusion  of  Spain  from  the  western  hemisphere  and  the  east- 
ern ocean.  There  should  be  lew  omissions  and  no  discoloiutions  of 
facts  in  writing  the  history  of  such  events.  This  principle  is  recog- 
nized by  Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill,  a  lifelong  Democrat,  in  his  chapter 
on  Concord  in  the  Civil  War,  where  lie  clearly  depicts  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery,  and  reproduces  the 
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resolutions  of  the  Democratic  state  convention  of  1864  which 
declared  Qp.  1163)  "  That  we  unqualifiedly  condemn  the  late  proc- 
lamation of  the  president  relative  to  emancipation  as  unwarranted 
v  by  the  constitution,  in  violation  of  the  solemnly  plighted  faith  of  the 
administration  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
fatal  to  all  hopes  of  a  restored  Union  ;"  while  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  the  same  month  truly  said  of  President  Lincoln  {p.  1163)  : 
that "  the  emancipation  proclamation  enrolls  his  name  with  imperish- 
able renown  upon  the  records  of  time." 

In  addresses  elsewhere  I  have  shown  that  to  their  love  for  the 
Union  and  their  fears  of  its  dissolution  must  be  mainly  ascribed  the 
pro-slavery  sentiments  of  Lewis  Cass  and  the  change  of  attitude  of 
Daniel  Webster ;  and  I  have  also  publicly  recorded  my  opinion  of 
President  Pierce  and  my  belief  that  the  people  of  his  native  state" 
without  forgetting  his  mistakes  and  without  distinction  of  party 
should  do  him  signal  honor  by  erecting  his  statue  in  the  state  house 
yard. 

But  the  history  of  momentous  events  must  not  be  falsely  written 
from  any  motive  however  good.  There  was  a  gulf  broad  and  deep 
History  should  which  it  was  fated  never  should  be  closed  while  slavery  lasted,  be- 
be  true  and  tween  those  public  men  who  considered  it  forever  embodied  in  the 
constitution,  and  that  new  guarantees  from  time  to  time  should  be 
given  for  its  perpetuation  and  that  the  North  should  continue  to  re- 
turn fugitive  slaves  to  their  Southern  owners ;  and  those  statesmen 
who  believed  that  there  was  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  Free- 
dom and  Slavery,  that  the  nation  could  not  always  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free,  but  that  slavery  must  be  placed  as  Jefferson  wished,  in 
the  way  of  ultimate  extinction ;  and  who  could  not  bring  themselves 
and  their  free  people  to  be  the  hunters  of  black  fugitives  from  bond- 
age. It  is  not  possible  nor  desirable  thai:  the  events  of  our  anti- 
slavery  victory  and  the  Civil  War  in  America,  their  beginning, 
course,  and  consequences  shall  be  distorted  or  falsified  to  gratify  any 
desire  of  the  present  day.  ' 

Posterity  will  be  discriminating.  Sta  ^  uue  state  house  yard 
at  Concord  of  Franklin  Pierce,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Lewis  Cass,  will 
not  appear  to  be  on  pedestals  so  high  as  those  of  John  P.  Hale,  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  and  Zachariah  Chandler,  nor  will  the  statue  of  Fitz 
John  Porter  at  Portsmouth  seem  like  the  statue  of  George  H.  Per- 
kins  at  Concord  ;  nor  the  statue  of  George  B.  McClellan  at  Wash- 
ington like  that  of  William  T.  Sherman.  When  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia shall  place  in  the  national  gallery  at  Washington  the  statue  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  West  Point  graduate,  it  will  not  seem  like  the  statue 
in  Washington  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  West  Point  graduate.    Nor  will 
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the  ludicrous  fictions  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.,  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  imperishable  truths  recorded 
by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay  in  their  book  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  History." 

Surviving  soldiers  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  who  fought  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  may  attend  and  be  received  as  welcome  guests  in 
Boston  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  but  they  cannot  make 
a  part  of  their  record  the  truthful  eulogium  addressed  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  Union  soldiers  there  assembled,  which  I  now  repeat : 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  any  other  body  of  citizens  to  say  that  the  men 
who  fought  for  the  Union  in  the  great  Civil  War  have  a  claim  upon 
all  Americans  such  as  no  other  men  in  the  country  can  have.  It  is 
to  you  we  owe  the  fact  that  we  have  a  country  at  all,  and  every 
American  to-day  is  under  a  debt  of  personal  obligation  to  you  and 
your  comrades,  who  in  their  youth  and  early  manhood,  in  the  supreme 
hour  of  the  nation's  need,  rallied  to  the  call  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
after  four  weary  years  saw  triumph  of  the  armies  commanded  by 
U.  S.  Grant.  There  have  been  other  crises  in  the  history  of  this  gov- 
ernment, but  not  since  its  foundation  was  the  existence  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself  at  stake.  Therefore  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  you  and  those 
who  stood  with  you  from  1861  to  1865  to  render  the  one  service 
which  was  vital,  not  only  to  the  well  being  but  to  the  very  life  of  the 
nation. 

Here  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  for  saying  a  few  words  referring  Personal  thanks 
to  myself.  In  this  great  change  of  sentiment  and  attitude  toward  t0  Concor<i's 
slavery  which  has  come  about  in  Concord,  also  in  the  state  and  peopIc 
nation,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  a  willing  and  earnest  part. 
To  my  fidelity  and  labors  in  the  sacred  cause  of- freeing  the  Ameri- 
can slaves  I  must  mainly  attribute  the  favor  which  my  native  city, 
and  the  state  as  well,  have  bestowed  upon  me.  Three  times  in  the 
state  house  at  Concord,  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  house  in 
which  I  was  born,  have  I  been  elected  Ignited  States  senator.  I 
have  not  been  able  to„give  an  adequate  return  for  so  much  confidence 
and  friendship,  bu/t  (rperfect  loyalty  and  strong  love  for  the 
home  of  my  birth  I  have  r conscientiously  striven  to  do  my  best 
in  the  service  of  my  city,  my  state,  and  my  country.  Any  failure 
has  been  in  ability,  and  not  in  purpose  or  desire.  And  now  I  wish 
to  thank  and  bless  the  citizens  of  Concord  for  all  of  their  many  kind- 
nesses to  me.  Moreover,  the  only  male  descendant  of  John  P.  Hale 
belongs  to  Concord.  I  hope  he  will  be  liked,  and  will  prove  himself 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  name  he  bears. 

At  the  close  of  any  retrospect  (this  of  mine  is  all  too  long)  of  the 
history  of  our  people — of  Penacook,  Rumford,  Concord — through 
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one  hundred  and  eighty  years  of  existence,  with  local  habitation  and 
name,  the  natural  inquiry  at  last  presents  itself,  Have  we  grown  bet- 
.ter  or  worse  as  a  community?  Life  on  this  planet  is  only  a  prepa- 
ration for  life  in  other  homes  in  the  stars  around  us.  Physical  prog- 
ress, material  prosperity,  intellectual  development  are  unimportant 
without  improvement  in  manners,  morals,  and  religion  which  in  some 
degree  shall  fit  us  for  the  eternal  life.  What  about  the  character  of 
Concord  citizenship  ?  What  shall  the  answer  be  to  this  question — 
most  important  of  all  questions? 

Thackeray  was  troubled  by  those  misgivings  which  arise  when 
such  questions  as  these  are  asked.  His  descriptions  of  the  vice  and 
wickedness  in  English  life  under  the  four  Georges  are  appalling,  and 
show  that  the  people,  ruled  by  the  foreign  house  of  Brunswick, 
newly  adopted,  instead  of  the  native  house  of  the  Stewarts,  deposed 
and  exiled,  were  not  much  better  than  the  miserable  kings  who  ruled 
them.  Of  George  the  Second  he  said  he  "  had  neither  dignity,  learn- 
ing, morals,  nor  wit ;  who  tainted  a  great  society  by  a  bad  example ; 
who  in  youth,  manhood,  old  age,  was  gross,  low,  and  sensual/'  Of 
this  king's  times  Thackeray  says :  u  Wandering  through  that  city  of 
the  dead,  that  dreadfully  selfish  time,  through  those  godless  intrigues 
and  feasts,  through  those  crowds,  pushing  and  eager,  and  struggling 
— rouged,  and  lying,  and  fawning — I  have  wanted  some  one  to  be 
friends  with.  I  have  said  to  friends  conversant  with  that  history, 
'  Show  me  some  good  person  about  that  court ;  find  me,  among  those 
selfish  courtiers,  those  dissolute,  gay  people,  some  one  being  that  I 
can  love  and  regard!'  .  .  .  No  wonder  that  the  clergy  were 
corrupt  and  indifferent,  amidst  this  indifference  and  corruption.  No 
wonder  that  sceptics  multiplied  and  morals  degenerated,  so  far  as 
they  depended  [on  the  influence  of  such  a  king.  ...  I  say  I  am 
scared  as  I  look  round  at  this  society — at  this  king,  at  these  cour- 
tiers, at  these  politicians,  at  these  bishops — at  this  flaunting  vice  and 
levity.  Whereabouts  in  this  court  is  the  honest  man?  Where  is 
the  pure  person  one  may  like?" 

George  the  Fourth  was  little  better  than  George  the  Second, 
though  called  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,  and  Thackeray  bewails 
the  conditions  of  society  during  the  sixty  years  which  precede  our 
sixty  years  which  we  are  now  considering. 

Yet  Thackeray  concludes  that  England  and  the  English  people 
were  growing  better  in  all  respects.  He  draws  interesting  contrasts 
of  the  old  with  the  new  by  pleasing  pictures  of  Walter  Scott,  Robert 
Southey,  Admiral  Cuthbert  Coliingwood,  and  Reginald  Fleber,  and 
formally  compares  the  gaudy  frivolity  of  George  the  Fourth  (when 
Prince  George,  in  1784)  with  the  simplicity  and  noble  conduct  of 


George  Washington,  and  he  illustrates  his  hopefulness  of  better 
times  by  his  word  picture  of  Queen  Victoria: 

As  an  Englishman,  contrasting  it  (our  court  of  the  present  day) 
with  the  past,  shall  I  not  acknowledge  the  change  of  to-day  ?  As 
the  mistress  of  St.  James'  passes  me  now,  I  salute  the  sovereign, 
wise,  moderate,  exemplary  of  life;  the  good  mother;  the  good  wife; 
the  accomplished  lady;  the  enlightened  friend  of  art;  the  tender 
sympathizer  in  her  people's  glories  and  sorrows. 

We  Americans  can  well  accept  the  faith  that  with  George  Wash- 
ington and  Queen  Victoria  came  better  character  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  on  both  sides  the  ocean,  and  so  the  answer  to  the  question  I 
have  asked  must,  I  think,  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Major  McFarland  says  (Recollections,  p.  33)  :  "Although  it  is  the 
custom  to  speak  of  the  good  old  times,  I  do  not  suppose  the  general 
average  of  morality  was  higher  than  now."  My  opinion  is  the  same 
as  his.  To  be  sure  there  was  in  the  older  days — at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  sixty  years  ago,  of  which  I  had  personal  knowledge — 
greater  simplicity  of  living,  more  general  attendance  upon  religious 
worship ;  numerically,  of  course,  fewer  wicked  lives  and  godless  men 
and  women  than  now.  But  a  city  must  not  be  judged  like  a  coun- 
try town.  The  20,000  inhabitants  of  Concord,  living  under  the  con- 
ditions of  1900,  must  not  be  judged  like  the  5,000  of  1840,  with 
their  conditions. 

Temptations  now  are  more  frequent  and  seductive  than  in  those 
days.  Great  wealth  and  luxurious  methods  of  living  sometimes  lead 
to  wrongdoing.  The  changes  in  the  character  of  our  people  by 
reason  of  immigration,  although  generally  beneficial,  have  to  some 
extent  diminished  the  stern  virtue  of  the  earlier  days. 

But  with  all  unfavorable  mutations  there  has  come  the  remedy. 
Our  schools  and  our  churches  have  grown  in  power  for  good  faster 
than  have  grown  the  forces  of  evil.  The  teachers  and  the  preachers 
of  to-day  are  more  intelligent  and  more  eloquent  than  of  old.  There 
is  less  ignorance  and  depravity  in  our  American  communities  as  a 
whole  than  there  was  sixty  years  ago,  when  our  population  was 
17,000,000  as  against  our  population  of  90,000,000  of  to-day. 

The  old  motto  always  stands  vividly  in  my  mind's  eye :  "  Error 
ceases  to  be  dangerous  so  lon^  as  Truth  is  left  free  to  combat  it." 
Truth  is  freer  to-day  in  the  world  as  a  whole  than  it  was  ever  before, 
and  truth  freely  spoken  tends  to  the  uplifting  of  mankind.  No  one 
will  deny  that  during  the  nineteenth  century  humane  sentiments — 
aversion  to  cruelty  to  men  and  to  animals,  tenderness  towards  all 
God's  creatures — have  vastly  increased  in  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  with  such  sentiments  have  come  a  deeper  recognition,  not  of  the 
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dogmas,  but  of  the  essential  truths  of  religion,  and  a  greater  con- 
formity to  the  spirit  of  the  Master  who  spoke  as  never  man  spake. 
On  a  wide  survey  of  the  closing  years  of  the  century  it  is  difficult  to 
be  pessimistic.  It  is  most  natural  to  be  optimistic.  At  all  events, 
to  my  mind,  in  no  single  community  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  is  the  real  progress  of  humanity,  upward  and  onward,  in  intel- 
ligence, in  gentleness,  in  purity  of  mind  and  nobleness  of  heart ;  in 
religion,  pure  and  undetiled,  more  apparent  than  in  our  dear  city  of 
Concord. 

With  no  desire  to  undervalue  other  dwelling  places,  surely  all  cit- 
Tco°ttrCdti0nS  *zens  °*  Concord  and  their  descendants  may,  on  tins  Old  Home  Day, 
rejoice  with  exceeding  joy  because  of  the  splendid  legacy  which  is 
theirs,  in  their  relation  to  this  attractive  home  of  their  revered  fore- 
fathers in  this  most  lovely  valley  of  the  Merrimack  river.  We  have 
been  among  the  builders,  and  are  the  keepers  of  this  goodly  heritage. 
But  let  us  not  this  day  forget  that  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it ;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 
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